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ACADE M V. &c. 


AIDSRIPTION of the VILLAGE. 
FHs Village is much taken Notice 
of, for its healthful Air, and the 
delightful Eminence of its Situation. 
If Youth cannot be too much kept 
Al out of the Reach of the Infection 
of Vice, till they have gain'd ſome 

di] Steadineſs and Maturity, and are 

| habituated to the ſincerer Pleaſures 
of Science and Sobriety ; and till they may be more 
able to make Reſiſtance againſt the Corruptions of the 
Age, and the Strength of their own natural Inclinations; 

If this be the Caſe, this Village is happily retired from 
thoſe '1 Vemptations, which Vouth are expos d to in 
Towns.“ 

As an de of the Goodneſs of the Air, and other 
concurring Circumſtances, it may not be impertinent to 
obſerve, chat from the Beginning of the Undertaking in 
the Year 1740, to this Time, not one of the Pupils has 
died here. 

Tux Gentlemen's Seats, and other Houses form a 
Square, a Side whereof may be near Three Hundred 
Yards. In the Center of this Square is a e 
| B | Bowl- 
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Bowling-Green, belonging to the Gentlemen of the 
"Pillage. or, CR IS 
Fa On the Weſt of the Town, at the Diſtance of about 
Two Hundred Yards, in a Park, ſtands an Antient and 
. Stately Hall, the Seat of a Baronet. I 
Brew this glides a Serpentine River, which makes 
its Way. over a pleafant Valley, border'd with gently- 
riſing Hills. To this River the young People reſort in 
the fine Seaſon to bathe, under the Care of one of the 
Maſters ; but at other Times they are not allow'd to go 
mANE.” of 7 | T4 | 
Ix.this Valley, or rather on the Deſcent of a Hill, F 
about a Quarter of a Mile from this Village, ſtands tze 
Pariſh Church, which is very neat, being adorn'd with 
good Painting and handſome Monuments. | 
THROUGH an Opening in the Village, appears a dry 9 
Heath, about a Quarter of a Mile in Length, and ſome- 
thing better than Half in Breadth : And below that is a 
eg of about Three Times the Area of the 
eath. ; : 


_ A DescrieTION of the AC ADE MV. 
＋ HE Academy, which is a ſpacious Modern Struc- 
JI ture, ſtands in a Side of the Square of the Village; 
behind this Houſe appears a Wood, the River, Valley, 

and neighbouring Hills, which bound the Latter. 

_ In the lower. Rooms of a large Houſe, at the Diſtance 
of about Eighty Yards from the Academy, are the Schools 
for the Languages; in Fhreg.of which Rooms the Claſſics 
55 3 by Three Maſters, each having his own 

u | | 

A the Diſtance of about Forty Yards from thence, 
ſtands; a large School, in which the Mathematics are 
1 and likewiſe the Parts of Education neceſſary for 
Buſineſs. %% (AVK Re 

Very near the Academy ſtands another Building, in 
which are taught Myþc, Dancing, and Fencing; and here 
' alſo, the Whole Body of the Pupils dine together. 
II a large Room, in the Academy, is the Public Libra- 
ry, conſiſting of Books in every Branch of Learning: 
And. here alfo is the Apparatus, and thither the Pupils 

reſort. to the Lectures and Experiments in Affronomy and 
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ACADEMY at HEATH. 5 
Tur Chambers of the Acudemy are handſome, and 
very airy ; in them the young Gentlemen lie 'Two in a 


- Bed: And there are; in a detach'd Building, Six more 


private Rooms beſides the above, for thoſe who-are wil- 
ling to be at the Expence. 2 | 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the ACADEMY: 
IN the Beginning of the Year 1740, a Boarding” 


School was begun, and carry'd on in this Village, for 


the Inſtruction of Youth, in different Parts of Educa- 
tion, by the preſent Undertaker and Aſſiſtants. | 

Tu Pupils growing very numerous ſometime after, 
the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences, the common 
Branches of Education, Languages, and every genteel 
Accompliſhment, were introduced ; and a proper Num- 


ber of Maſters were engag'd, to carry on, and ſupport 


with Credit, the different Parts of the Undertaking, - 


The Preſent State of 65e ACADEMY, with « 
Short Account of each Branch of EDUCATION 
Taught there. 


IN the different Schools of this Academy, Ten Ma- 
ſters and Aſſiſtants are employ'd in forming Vouth for 
the different Scenes of Life. . „ 
And, in General, thoſe Branches which are eſſential 
to a Man of Buſineſs, a Gentleman, an Officer of the 
Army and Navy, or ſuch as are defign'd for the Univer- 
ſities, are carried on as well as thoſe Accompliſhments, 
which are ſo many Embelliſhments to their other Know- 
ledge, and which often introduce Youth to the Notice 
of the better Sort of the World. — But to be mor 
particular on the moſt uſeful Branches. . 
Tux laying the Foundation of Grammar, in that of 
the Engliſb Language, maſt very much facilitate the 
Learning of the dead Ones ; not only as the Eſſential 
Parts of Grammar, in all Languages, have a near Rela- 
tion to each other; but alſo as the true Teſt of rightly 
underſtanding the Writers, in any foreign Language, is 


a Propriety and Fluency in rendering them into ovr ozon. 


And this nothing is ſo likely to procure us, as the Study 
ing our Mother Tongue grammatically; and a conſtant 
Reading, at proper Times, of fuch Authors as have ſig- 
| B 2 naliz d 


6 An ACCOUNT ef the 
naliz d themſelves, by the Purity of their Expreſſions, 
as well as their ſucceſsful Imitation of the Antients. 
The Youth here, before they enter upon Latin, are 1 
initiated into the eaſier Parts of Eng/i/þ Grammar; and. 
in Proportion as they advance in the Latin Hiſtorians, in 3 
order to underſtand the Stile, Turn of Expreſſion. and 
2” Manner of Writing, us'd by thoſe Authors, they are 
ET inſtructed in the Knowledge of their Native Language. 
| | | in the Study of the Hiſtory of Englanu, to give them an 
{ | Eaſe and Fluency in rendering the Latin Hiſtorians into NZ 
| | the Engliſb Expreſſion. Such Rules in Exgliſb Grammar © | 
| only are explain'd and taught, which are neceſſary to 5 
Il | introduce Youth to a general Knowledge of the Conn 
ſtruction of the Language, made Uſe of by the | beſt 
| Engliſh Hiſtorians ; and this till Youth are put upon 
| Reading Antient Hiſtory in Eng/i/b, and the fine Com- 
J 55 Poſitions of the Writers of our own Nation: They are 
then taught the more difficult Rules of the Conſtruction 
of the Engliſh Language, and which are then PRE d, 
and deliver'd by Way of Lecture. 
| | Thoſe of the Pupils who are not Ae d to learn 
| | Latin, are regularly carried on alſo in the Study of the 
J Hiſtory of England: After they have laid the Foundation 
[tf in the moſt eaſy Principles of Grammar, and advanc'd 
7 through Claſſes of Engliſb Hiſtorians ; they are alſo put 
| 5 upon reading Antient Hiſtory, and the Compoſitions . 
of the celebrated Exgliſb Poets; and are finiſh'd in the 


f . | more difficult Rules of the Conſtruction of the Eng 
* | Language, which is explain d and taught them by Way 


of Lecture likewiſe. 
. And here it may be oblerw d, that the Pupils are 4 
regularly claſs'd in the Hiſtory of England, according as BY 
1 LOS It is more or leſs difficult, or ſuited to their different * 
| Abilities and Apprehenſions. And before a Youth can . 
| be advanc'd, from the lower to the higher of theſe Exg- 
| liſh Claffics, whether he ſtudies the Antient Languages 
[| or not, he muſt give public Demonſtration, that he can 35 
[ read his Eng/iſþ Author in a becoming Manner, with = 
[| proper Pronunciation, a graceful Attitude of Body, and, = 
| | | vid voce, give an Epitome of the Author. And in order 1 
[| | | hereto, he will be try'd and inſtructed in a lets public 
1 | Manner, to prepare him to undergo an Examination, 
gage the whole " of the Reademy: If he paſſes : 
| | good 
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good Examination, he receives the Rewards and Com- 


pliments due upon the Occafion, and of Courſe leaves 


his Claſs immediately, and is advanc'd to a higher. 


But if he be found deficient, he is turn'd back and rank'd 
with thoſe who, before that, were below him, to go 
over the ſame Author again. And if he is turn'd back 


a a ſecond Time, he meets with that Diſgrace his Behavi- 
- our deſerves, provided it be his own Fault, and not 
Want of Ability, or Qualification in other Reſpects. 


The Pupils whether they learn Latin or not, continue 


to ſtudy an Epitome of the Hiſtory of Eng/and, drawn 


up for their Uſe, and the Deſcription of the different 


Counties thereof, under the Inſtruction and Direction 


of two of the Latin Maſters, and till they are capable of 


making an Epitome viv4 voce of the Claſs, which con- 


' tains an Introduction to Hiſtory Antient and Modern, 


drawn up alſo for their Uſe; and till they have, pre- 
viouſly hereunto, taken a general Survey of the Globe 
of the Earth confider'd as a Map. And this laſt Claſs im- 
mediately precedes the Hiſtory of England more at large; 
to this ſucceeds the firſt Claſs of Antient Hiſtory, which 
begins from the earlieſt Account of Time; and ſo thro? 
ſeveral Claſſes, takes in a long Chain of Events, and pro- 
ceeds regularly down to Mogern Hiſtory. And theſe 
Claſſes are ſucceeded by thoſe of the celebrated Exgliſb 


Poets, as far as they may and ought to be taught 


Youth ; either to facilitate the Study of the Antient 


Poets, or to finiſh Youth in the Delicacy of Poetical 


Expreſſions in their Mother Tongue. 

But as ſuch a uſeful Courſe of Exgliſb Learning cannot 
be compleated in the three Latin Schools, conſiſtently with 
the profz;/ed Buſineſs of the Malters of the Antient Lan- 
guages, a Gentleman, well recommended from the Uni- 


- verfity of Cambridge, and a Fellow of a College there, 
finiſhes Youth, at their leiſure Hours, in the Study of the 
Belles Lettres in their Mother Tongue. And this Gentleman 


begins with Youth, where the other Maſters leave them; 
for he takes them when they have gone over the C/aſs, 
which contains the Introduction to Hiſtory Antient and 
Modern, and enters them in the Hiſtory of England more at 
large; and ſo thro' the firſt Claſs of Antient Hiſtory, car- 
Ties them regularly on in all the Claſſes, as they are ap- 
pointed; till they come to Modern Hiſtory, and are finiſh'd 
off in a Critical Review of the Hiſtory of England, and in 

| | the 
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| the Claſſes of the celebrated Engliſh Poets, Still obſerv- 
ing to them the Grammatical Conſtruction of the Text, 
and ſhewing thoſe who ſtudy the Learned Languages. 


between Competitors for the Crown itſelf. 
though there is not a Nation in Exrope, which from the 


wherein the Propriety of Words and Expreſſions conſiſts ; 


and how far our Exgliſb Idiom differs from the Latin. 
And, as was mention d before, his Pupils muſt paſs pub- 


lie Examination, and that more ſtrictly, as to their Manner 
of Reading in Public, their Pronunciation, graceful 


Attitude ot Body, the Juſtneſs of their Epitomes of the 


_ Hiſtorians; the Method of contraſting the Virtues and 


Vices of the principal Perſons; their Remarks on the 


Conſtruction, Propriety, and diffuſive Expreſſions of 


the Authors ; and their Judgment of the fine Perfor- 
mances of the beſt Exg/;/p Poets. | 155 
It is really a Defect in Education, that Youth are not 


taught more of the Hiſtory of their own Country, but 
ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain quite ignorant of the moſt 


intereſting Events therein. The Greet and Romer 
Hiſtories, indeed, contain a Series of the nobleſt Events 
that ever happen'd ; but ſlill they are not ſo much the 
Concern of the Briti/: Youth, as the Tranſactions that 
relate to their own Country. Next to the Hiſtories of 


the Greeks and Romans, which raiſe our Admiration ; 


there 1s no Nation which affords a greater Variety of 
Important Events than England, and which undoubtedly 
affect the tender Minds of Youth with Joy or Grief, in 


a more ſenſible Manner, as theſe Paſſions are much 


ſtronger, when they are rais'd from Circumſtances that 
have happen'd to their Predeceflors. 8 8 

In ſuch a Study they may have pointed out to them 
the Brittleneſs of Human Affairs. That ſcarce an 


Age has paſt, from the earlieſt Account to the preſent 


Times, without ſome remarkable Struggle, either be- 
tween King and People for Prerogative and Liberty, or 


Advantages and Excellencies of its Government, might 


have promis'd itſelf more firm and laſting Repoſe than 


England. Vet perhaps there is no Kingdom which has 


ſuffer d ſo much from the many ſtrange and various 


Convulſions. That in our Conſtitution the Preroga- 
tive of the Prince, and the Liberty of the Subjects are 
equally balanc'd, that there ſeems nothing wanting 
which is eſſential to the Security of either. | 
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As the Hiſtory of our own Affairs is then ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, and according to the Method of Education in 
the polite Parts of Europe; I have contributed my Endea- 
vours to attain this Important End, by having it pro- 
fefſedly taught to the Youth here, even from their more 
earlier Years, that it may grow up with them; and with 
this Study, the Deſcription, or the Geography, of the 
different Counties always goes Hand in Hand. By theſe 
Means young Gentlemen, when they travel Abroad, 

may ſhelter themſelves from that ſhrewd, but too true, 
Reflection on the Exgh/p, © That many take great Pains 
& to viſit, and be acquainted with Foreign Countries, 
% but few know any Thing of their own.” Hiſtory has 
its Principles, its Grammar, as I may fay ; and the moſt 
proper Time to learn thoſe Principles, or fix them upon 
the Mind, is undoubtedly in our earlier Years, when we 
are the leaſt ſenſible of the Fatigue of committing Things 
to Memory. | | e 
And as young Gentlemen of Fortune grow more and 

more up to Man's Eſtate, by going through Claſſes of 
the Hiſtory of our own Affairs, adapted to their Abili- 
ties from Time to Time, this Study will not only render 
their Converſation more agreeable, and them more judi- 
_ cious in public Affairs; but alſo furniſh them with ſuch a 
Store of Hiſtorical and Political Knowledge, as will 
prove an inexhauſtible Source of Forenſic Elaquence. 

And in order to render Eloguence habitual, juſt and 
natural, the utmoſt Endeavours will be us'd, to qualify 
the Pupils here, to ſprak in Public, when they arrive at 
a proper Age and Knowledge; to declaim extempore, by 
propoſing both real and imaginary Topics of Debate. 

n ſhort, to endeavour from their earlier Years, that 
Eloquence may grow up with Language, and that a 
public Oration may be ſpoke with as much Eaſe as a pri- 
vate Narration; extempore Eloquence being nothing 
elſe than the having a competent Stock of Ideas, a juſt 
Method of arranging them, proper Words to expreſs 
them, and a becoming Pronunciation and Addreſs, in 
the Delivery of them. 7 
Theſe Things then being neceſſary in the Educatign. 
of Vouth of Fortune; and the Duty of my Station lay- 
ing me under an indiſpenſible Obligation to plan, and 
to take Care, that ſuch a Syſtem of Education be carried 
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10 A ACCOUNT of the 
into Execution, as appears moſt conducive to the gene- 
ral and particular Advantage of Youth ; I have ſupplied 
what is wanting in the prevailing Methods of Education 
throughout the Kingdom. FFF 

I may not, perhaps, be improper, to give the 
Reader a general Idea of the Method obſerv'd here, in 
teaching the Learned Languages; eſpecially as there are 
ſuch different Ways us'd in Places of Education through- 
out the Nation, and ſo much Diſagreement among Wri- 
ters on this Subject. | e wwwp 
Tux Foundation is laid in Latin Grammar, but with 

this Caution, that thoſe Rules of Syntax only are ex- 

plain'd and taught, which are neceſſary to introduce 

Youth, to the uſual Helps of making Latin; and this 

till the Pupils underſtand the Latin Hiſtorians, com- 

monly us'd in Schools. But if any thing ſhould occur 
in their Leſſons, which their Rules will not reach; ſuch 
Difficulties are taken Notice of by the reſpective Maſters 
accordingly, and mark'd for the Youth's further Review. 
After this, the Study of Grammar is proſecuted, as it. 
may become neceſſary in Authors more intricate, -and 
which require the more uncommon and difficult Rules, 
to explain ſome Niceties in the Conſtruction of the Text, 
and to enable Youth to write elegant Claſſical Latin. 
Wurx they have read and well underſtand the uſual 

Proſe Writers, taught in public Schools, then, and not 
before, they begin the Poets. It is of Conſequence, 

when a Youth is thus far advanced, previouſly to con- 
ſider, whether he has any Taſte for Poetry; which may 
be, perhaps, diſcover'd while he is under the Inſtrue- 
tion of the Profeſſor of the Engliſb Language, ſtudying 
the poetical Stile, in thoſe charming Performances of 
the celebrated Poets of our own Nation. If their Elo- 
quence, Epithets, and {ſmooth Stile; noble Images and 
Deſcriptions of Nature, do not warm his Imagination, 
or inſpire him with glowipg and diffuſive Ideas: If he 
diſcovers, on the contrary? a calm Indifference to the 
Charms of the Language & Poetry; notwithſtanding all 
Attempts to fire him with the Beauties of the Roman, 
and Greek Poets; we may ſuppoſe, that the Stile and 
Thoughts of thoſe celebrated Antients are above his- 
Tafte for that Time: And it were much better to adapt 
his Education accordingly. © Ld bo 


Pleaſure, and bappily fix his Reſolution and Attention, 
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A Vourk of a good Memory is requir'd to repeat 
thoſe Paſſages in the Poets, which excel in Thought 
and Expreſſion; and which may anſwer future Deſigns, 
and the general End of Education. And if he diſcovers 
an excellent Tate, has a proper Turn of Thought, and 


à a diffuſive Expreſſion; he is then put upon compoſing 


Latin Verſes, making Latin Themes and Declamations, 
but not atherwiſe.” 1 31 og Tl reds Fark = 

Wu a Pupil has read, and well underſtands, what 
is ſufficient of the Fabulous Hiſtory in Ovid and others; 


and has ſucceeded in the Study of Virgil, then, and not 


before, is he in good Earneſt put upon the Greet Lan- 
guage. 7% . N FA 
Tux Method of advancing a Youth from the Lower 
to the higher Latin and Greek Claſſes, is this. As a 
Teſt, as was obſerv'd in the Exg//p Claſſics, that he is 
duly. qualified to be advanc'd; he muſt undergo a public 


Examination, on a Day appointed, for all the Pupils in 
his Claſs, to offer themſelves Candidates for a higher 


Claſs: If he paſſes Examination, he receives the Re- 
wards and Honours due on the Occaſion. - But if he de- 
fires. a public Examination before the Day appointed is 
come, and paſſes; the Rewards and Honours to be con- 
ferred on him, are double; and he of Courſe leaves his 
Claſs immediately, and is advanc'd to a higher. 
Vorn nearly of the ſame Genius are claſs'd toge- 
ther; otherwiſe thoſe, who are left far behind, would 
be greatly diſcourag'd in their Attempts to follow. But 
when they are pretty equal in their Abilities and Taſte; 
then, as Diligence and Induſtry are in every one's 
Power, the ſlothful Boy ought to meet with that Di/- 
grace ſo odious a Vice deſerves. — Eſpecially, when 
equal Pains are taken, to inſpire. the whole Claſs with 
the Senſe of the Author, and a Taſte for his Manner 
of Writing and Beauties. And the Connection ſhewn 
them, between the Leſſon they are upon, and what pre- 
cedes it ; by which they may all remember what is paſt, 
and may in every Page obſerve ſomething new and en- 
tertaining; and which may be of Uſe in what they are 
ſtill to learn of that Author, and when they come upon 


their public Examination. The flothful Boy being par- 


ticularly told, that an Emulation to excel, as it raiſes a 
jaudable Ambition, will proportionally increaſe his 


and 
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12 A ACCOUNT of the 
and give him a ſpeedier Introduction into a higher 


Claſs.— That every Diffieulty will daily leſſen; and 
that then of his own Accord he will extend his. Views, 
and aſpire beyond the narrow Limits of a ſingle Leſſon; 
and then obtain, what he has been ſo long ſtriving 
after, ſueh a Knowledge of the Learned Languages, as 


_ enable him to read thoſe ineſtimable Authors, with 
Eaſe 


and great Delight. But if he is inſenſible to all 
friendly Admonitions, Reproofs, Diſgrace and the En- 


treaties of his Friends to exert himſelf ; it were, for that 


Time, better to let him fix himſelf upon thoſe uſeful 


Parts of Education, more ſuitable to his Inclination: 


And his. own good Senſe, at laſt, may determine him 


vigorouſly to purſue the Study of the Claſſics, ſo neceſ- 


ſary to the Character of the Gentleman and the Scholar. 
+ Ws will now ſuppoſe a Youth to be deſign'd for the 


Univerſity, and to have Abilities equal thereto, to go 


regularly over the Claſſics, and to gain thoſe Treaſures of 


Knowledge therein contain'd. In the next Place, let 


us conſider thoſe Pupils who are appointed for Trade, 
and have-the ſame Abilities, with thoſe above, for the 
Learned Languages. The Time they uſually go off to 


| Buſineſs is about the Age of fifteen or ſixteen. In this Caſe 


ſuch a Youth may be brought up in the Study of the 
Roman Hiſtorians and Poets, the Greet Grammar, and 
the Greet Teſtament, in their Order; and will. have 
Time enough upon his Hands from eight or nine Years 
of Age, to acquire as much / this claſſical Knowledge, 
as will be of Conſe quence to him, provided his Dili- 


gence is equal to his Abilities. Then indeed he may 


make ſuch à Progreſs, at proper Hours, in thoſe Paris 
of Education, which are neceflary for Bu/ineſs, if he has 


a Genius for them, as may, added to his Claſſical Learn- 


ing, and other genteel Accompliſoments, enable him to 
make a good Figure in the Commercial World, and 


_ diſtinguiſh him among the polite Part of Mankind. 


Bur a great Part of Youth; in claſſical Learning, diſ- 
cover Abilities, which may be reckon'd a Medium be- 
tween good and bad; theſe, by being allow'd a pro- 
per Time, and having diſcerning and diligent Teachers. 
and by much Induſtry in themſelves, may be qualify'd 
for the Uniyerſity. But if thoſe of this Claſs are de- 
ſign'd for Trade, they may, notwithſtanding, have 
Time to be finiſh'd in the Rermar Hiſtorians, and ow 
| — | caſte 
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ACADEMY 4 HEATH. 13 
eaſieſt of the Poets, but ought riot to meddle with Greek. 
During this Courſe of Learning, they may alſo, at proper 
Hours, apply themſelves to thoſe Parts of Eauration-el- 
ſential to Commerce. : 3 

Another Claſs of Youth, ſhew a Genius between the 
laſt and thoſe of little or no Abilities for Latin. A 


\ Youth of this Sort, deſign'd for Buſineſs, may be made 


perfect in the eaſieſt of the Latin Hiſtorians, but no 
more; and ought to apply himielf to thoſe Branches 
which are requiſite in the buſy World, and' to which 
in all Probability he may diſcover a ſuitable Genius and 
Taſte ; however he may to ſome of them, as it ſeldom 


happens that a Boy is dull in every Thing. And where 


the whole delightful Circle of Sciences and Accompliſh- 
ments offers itſelf to his View, there he may be tempt- 
ed to try different Parts, till his Genius fixes him upon 
his true Biaſs, his favourite Study. i 8 
Tux laſt Claſs of Youth I ſhall mention, are thoſe, 
who diſcover little or no Genius to learn Latin; and 
whoſe Parents are even anxious to bring them up in the 
Study of the Claſſics. In this Caſe, particularly, Pa- 
rents are to be treated with Honour, and the plain Truth 


told; that Youth may be inſtructed in thoſe Branches of 
Education, more ſuited to their Capacities and Inclina- 


tions, and the Stations of Life, to which they ſeem beſt 
adapted, at that Time, which may not in general be- 


difficult to diſcover. 


THER is undoubtedly much Knowledge, to be found. 
in the Latin and Greet Authors; but then, tho' Youth- 


of this Claſs have not Strength to make. them- 


ſelves Maſters of theſe ſtrong Barriers, yet the Enghfp 
Language 13 open to them; and by that Means, they 
may enter, and enrich themſelves with much Treafure, 
They may be inſtructed in Hiſtory, Mythology, and 
the the Compoſitions of the Engliſb Poets; which will 
be to them inſtead of the Belles Lettres of the celebra- 


ted Antients. - — They may be inſtructed in the Uſe of 


Maps and Globes; in the moſt eafy Parts of Aſtrono- 
my by the Orrery, and in the eafy Parts of Pneuma- 
tics; -all which may be taught them, as appears from 
daily Experience, by the youngeſt, of the ſloweſt Ca- 
pacities, entering fo eaſily, and with ſo much Eagerneſs, 


into thoſe engaging and uſeful Parts of Education. 
And as theſe Articles are learn'd at leiſure Hours, Youth 
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of this Claſs may employ all their Time in the uſual 


Hours of Teaching in the Schools, in thoſe Articles that 
are abſolutely neceſſary in Trade. 

IT does not I preſume, admit of a Queſtion, which 
of the two is the beſt Method of Education, for a Youth 
of this Claſs; in the above Plan, or when the Youth is 
tormented, many Years, with Latin, to which he has 
not been equal; and at laſt through Darkneſs, Sorrow, 
and quite diſpirited, he arrives at fourteen or fifteen 
Years of Age, having paſs'd through the diſmal Scenes 
of Grammar, Cordery, Eraſmus, and Cornelius Nepos : 
To all which he is in a Manner a Stranger, as well as to 


his Mother-Tongue, being not ſo much as able to ſpell 


or write common Senſe. This is not to educate Youth, 
and prepare them for the Public, and ſo make them uſe- 
ful to themſelves and others. 

- AxnD that this is frequently the Caſe with many Boys, 
every Teacher throughout the Kingdom knows; but 
ſome are unwilling to afflict their Parents with bad News, 
as perhaps they would call it, till they are requeſted to 
give their Opinions; others keep hoping that the Vouth's 
Genius may open, till it is too late: And then the Boy 
muſt begin a Courſe of Education, juſt at an Age, when 
he might have been nearly fit to be put to Buſineſs. 

I $HALL mention another Caſe which is frequently 
to be met with in Boys; and it is this. A Vouth de- 
fign'd for Buſineſs may have a Genius for the Claſſics, 
and yet be very dull at Figures; and what is till worſe, 
make little or no Improvement in Writing for Want of 
Taſte therein. But as theſe two Articles muſt be culti- 
vated with the greateſt Care, a tolerable Knowledge in 
the one, and Readineſs in the other, muſt be obtain'd at 


any Rate. It is therefore prudent to try the Vouth be- 


times, in order to find what Talent he has for theſe two 
uſeful Parts of Education. And, if upon due Trial, he 
does not diſcover what is ſufficiently promiſing, it were 


much the ſafeſt Way, to. cultivate thoſe Branches, as 


much as poſlible, from his early Years to the Time of his 


going to Buſineſs ; leſt it be too late, at the uſual Time of 


beginning thoſe Articles, to finiſh Youth for Trade. 
But if upon Trial, in his early Years, he diſcovers a 
Readineſs in one, and an Aptneſs in the other, after the 
four firſt Rules of Arithmetic, and what is ſufficient to 


| write his Exexciſe, thoſe two Parts may be poſitpon'd, 
as 


ACADEMN at HEATH. 15 
as long as the Teacher ſhall think prudent. And in 
general it were much the ſafeſt, let the Genius of the 
Youth be what it will, for the dead Languages, or whe- 
ther he be deſign'd for Buſineſs or not, to exerciſe him 
betimes, by Way of Caution, in Writing and Figures, 
and not to run any Hazard, in Matters of fuch Concern 
to himſelf and his Friends. N 

If the Youth be deſign'd for the Univerfity, and be 
thus examin'd ; when he diſcovers an Inclination and 
Capacity, not only for Languages, but alſo for Numbers, 
the laſt ought to be carefully cultivated alſo, from Time 
to Time, as he grows up. For thereby a good Founda- 
tion may be laid for Mathematical Principles, while at 
School; and be enabled to attend the ordinary Lectures 
in the Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy,” in the 
Univerſities, to great Advantage; and may ſhine among 
the foremoſt of his Year, as thoſe Keys will, with great 
Eaſe and Pleaſure to himſelf, open to him many noble 
Truths; and without which, the latter are often intri- 
cate, and beyond his Penetration. 8 8 

T would not be underſtood, as if I had any Intention 
to diate to Teachers in other Schools of the Kingdom; 
what I have ſaid is only deſign'd to acquaint Parents 
with the Conſtitution, and alſo the Practice of this Aca- 
demy in the Important Affair of Education. 
 DvxrinG the Courſe of what is uſually call'd School- 
Learning, Youth are furniſh'd with all the neceſſary Pre- 
requiſites for purſuing the different Kinds of Study, by 
the Time they are of proper Age to be admitted in the 
Univerſities ; and enter upon them there with a Reliſh 
for Knowledge, and a polite Turn of Genius and Taſte. 

THe French Language is an Accompliſhment which 
no Gentleman ſhould be content to want: If we con- 
ſider the Univerſal Reception of that Language, the 
numberleſs, uſeful, and agreeable Writings of that polite 
Nation ; or what is more to our Purpoſe, the Maſterly 
Criticiſms upon the Antients. Theſe therefore not only 
deſerve to be read, if the Claſſies they explain in ſo curi- 
ous a Manner deſerve to be ſo; but to be read as ſoon as 
poſſible, that the Mind may be inur'd betimes to diſcover 
the Beauties of fine Writing. 1 

As for Geography, Geometry, Aſtronomy and Chronology, 
T ſhall not here conſider them, with regard to their 
intrinſic Merit ; but as ſome Acquaintance with them 
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tends to illuſtrate thoſe other Parts of Learning, which 


che earlier Years of Gentlemen are principally devoted to. 


Ann, with reſpe& ro the Former, How is it poſſible, | 


without it, to read the great Revolutions of States and 
Empires; to trace the Conqueſts of a Cyrus, or an Alex- 
anger, and the Progreſs of the Reman Eagle, with Under- 
ſtanding? 5 . e 
A43s for Qhranulagy, as its Theory has fo cloſe a Con- 
nection with practical 4/fronomy, and on another Side 
with H:/ory, it ought by no Means to be omitted; eſpe- 
cially, ſince a general Acquaintance with it will be, at 
leiſure Hours, when join'd to its Kindred Parts of Sci- 
ence, very eaſily attainable. 
__ Hs that would reaſon well, muſt read Geometry ; for 
if intermediate Truths were purſued in the Way familiar 
to Students in this Science, we ſhould arrive at greater 
Evidence and Clearneſs than we are apt to imagine. 
AsTRONoMY very much improves the Mind, and, 
by its delightful Speculations, increaſes the Force and 
Penetration of the Underſtanding ;- aſſiſting our Appre- 
henſions of the Immenſity of the Supreme Being, the 
Magnificence of his Works, and his incomprehenſible 
Omnipotence. AR. 
Ass to Natural and Experimental Philiſoby, or the 
Phenomena of Nature, her Laws, and Operations, with 
the Manner, in which theſe Subjects are, and may be 
made ſubſervient to the ſeveral Uſes and Purpoſes of 
Life, it cannot be too ſoon ſhewn to Youth, and im- 
preſs'd upon their Minds. | 


TH1s Part of Education has very deſervedly been 
recomended, and that .in the ſtrongeſt Manner, by the 
fineſt Writers of the Age; in order to ſtore their Minds 
with ſuch uſeful Knowledge; thereby opening and en- 
larging their Views of Nature, as well as infpiring them 


with becoming Sentimencs of the Creator, and ſupply- 
ing them with what is deficient in the Training up of 
Youth, according to the more prevailing Methods of 


Education. | | | 
WHATEVER is by Experiment made the Object of 


their Senſes, leaves a deeper Impreſſion on their Minds, 
beſides exciting their Curioſity, than Inſtructions in any 
other Way, and makes the Subject more intelligible than 


AND. 


Words can do. 
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Axp as theſe Experiments are eonchafive, Youth re- 
ceive full Satisfaction from - thoſe Truths, whieh- have 
been found out by Mathematical Deductions, that are 
often deep and intricate, and beyond the Penetration of 
the greateſt Part of Mankind. | ate; 
| = Pupils, who are deſign'd for ingenious Trades, 
will have the Pleaſure, by this Means, of being inform- 
ed of what Conſequence theſe Philgſophical Principles 
are: They will have the Pleaſure of applying them, right- 

ly, to thoſe particular Branches of Art and Manufacture, 
in which they may be engag d, in the furure Courſe of 
their Lives. e LO IS a OS ee 


AnD thoſe young Gentlemen, who are to act in hight 


Spheres, cannot fail herein of the moſt genteel, and 
moſt agreeable, becauſe the moſt rational, Entertainment 
of human Life. By this Means, they will be inform'd 
of thoſe greatDiſcoveries inNature, which haveſo much, 
of late Years, taken up the Attention of the Learned. 
Tu Pupils here conſiſt of Natives of all the three 
Kingdoms, and of ſeveral Foreign Parts: They are of 
all Ages from Man's Eſtate to Eight Vears of Age. 
On Hundred and Thirty young Gentlemen, Two in 
a2 Bed, very commodiouſly lodge in the Academy; and as 
this is the Complement, ſo it has been for ſome Time 
complete : And as theſe are continually going off, others 
are admitted. 1 e 
Bur when there is 20 Room in the Academy, Youth 
may be boarded in the Village, at the Houſes of thoſe 
who take Boarders; and ot athertiſe. Theſe Out- 
Boarders are to pay the ſame Entrances to the Maſter of 
the Academy, as are mention'd in the Propoſals ; and they 
are to pay no more for their Education, than thoſe who 
board with him: They muſt likewiſe be under the ſame 
Government, Diſcipline, and Reſtrictions as the reſt are. 
And here it may be proper to-aſcertain the Number 
of theſe Out- Boarders, and the full Complement of 
Pupils; that the Public may not think, either the Numa 
ber of the whole Body of the Pupils may be too nume 
rous for the Teachers, or that proper Care may not be 
taken of them in other Reſpects. „ 
Tu Complement then of Boarders in the Academy, 
as before, is One Hundred and Thirty; to which we. 
muſt add thoſe Gentlemen, who have, and may have, 
private Rooms. And as ſome of theſe admit of Beds 
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fellows to leſſen the Expence, we may reckon their 
Number to be Ten, one Time with another. 
Anv while the Academy keeps up its Complement, 


the Number of the Out-Boarders ſpall be Thirty, or 


thereabouts. 

Tux Plan, then, of this Undenbing. i is s capable of 
One Hundred and Seventy Pupils; (which Number 
Hall not be exceeded) under the Inſtruction, Care, and 
Conduct of Ten Maſters and Aſſiſtants. And as it has 
hitherto been the Practice to procure ſuch Teachers, as 
are every Way qualified ; fo the Public may be aſſur'd, 


that upon any Change of Maſters, others, eminent in 


| their reſpective Profeſſions, ſhall ſucceed them. 


"The Disc1PLINE of the ACADEMY. 

AS Youth are enter'd here in a State of Minority, for 
their Improvement in Yirtue and Knowledge; and as 
their Inclinations and Paſſions, as they grow up, begin 
to ſhew themſelves in that diſſicult and hazardous Time 


_ of Life: In theſe Circumſtances, it may not be impro- 


per to obſerve, that the Rules of this Academy are calcu- 


lated to promote Aan 1 ene Juftice, and 


Gord. Order. 

Fon hence Youth, may. be br to — a pro 
Regard to the Laus of their Country: In the Obſer+ 
vance of which, the Peace and en of the Nation 
will be found to conſiſt. 

Fo if theſe Rules, tending to thoſe Pritiples, be well 
| impreſs; upon the Mind of a Pupil, the Influence of 
chem will not only reach his Friends, but bediffus'd alſo 
_ thro' all the Contracts, Promiſes, Truſts, and Engage- 
ments of his future Life. hat to be a little more 
particular. __ 

Ir is of the atmoft brews to farm Youth: to ho 
Beauties of the Chriſtian Diſpoſitions of Humility, 
Meekneſs, Temperance, and Univerſal Benevolence to 
all Mankind: To guard them againſt a violent Zeal for 
any particular Opinion; on the contrary they ſhould be 
poſſeſs d againſt all Manner of Harſhneſs and Narrow. 
neſs in judging others; ſince the Great, the Wiſe and 
the Pious, have in all Ages differ d, and ever will differ, 


in ſome Particulars of Religion. 
Tur ought to be-inſpir'd, with the Love bf Geka 


Country and of Liberty ; me conſequently with what- 


ever 
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ACADEMY/ar HEATH. 19 
ever concerns the Intereſt of a free People : And taught 
that a proper Medium betwixt an Abject Diſpoſition in 
a People, on the one Side, and a Spirit of Murmuring 
and Complaining, upon all Occaſions, againſt the pre- 
ſent Government, on che ocher, is the true 8 pirit of 
1 

Tus Reaſon and Paſſions of Man continually diſagree 
as Enemies, if not taught by early Education to go Hand 
in Hand. Without Reaſon we ſhould be moſt miſera- 
ble, and without Paſſions uſeleſs. 

Tus Latter are of admirable Uſe in Life, and tend 
many Times to noble Ends; they lead us to a determi- 
nate Courſe of Actions, ſuitable to out Condition. It 

muſt be confeſs d, however, that they lead us into what 
is of bad Conſequence; if they are not n. under exact 
Diſcipline. 
„ Paſſions, if rightly "regulated, are like a propi- 
< tious Wind to a Ship at 5 which guides it into the 
© with'd-for Harbour; but if too rough and boiſterous, 
„it raiſes a Tempeſt, 'and deſtroys the Vene it ſhould 
* preſerve,” 
 YouTH muſt be e chat if Reaſon is on the Side 


of their Inclinations, or ſtands neuter, the Latter may be 


heard; but, in other Caſes, they muſt be deaf to their 
App cations and Solicitations, and ſtrongly guarded a- 
gaink the Emotions of theſe fierce Companions; for ſuch 
they will-prove, when they get the Dominion. 
Vourn are the Plants 's the riſing W ay and, 

Eu Fruits will prove either a Blefling or a Plague 
to Mankind. For, in general, if the Culture of their 
Minds be duly taken Care of, and their Paſſions deter- 
mined. to their right End, the Public receive ſuch into 


their Society as ineſtimable Bleſſings ; inſtead of thoſe 
8 to their Species, a Shame and 

Nuance. to their Country, and a Curſe to their Friends, 
Ir ought therefore to be the chief Scope of Educa- 


that are a 


tion to teach a Youth what he is, or rather what he is 
intended to be; and in what Relation he ſtands to the 


Public, and what he may become by proper Culture, 


Young Minds may be ſoon inſtructed in juſt Notions of 
Honour and Happineſs, by painting out to them, in 
their proper Colours, the Characters of truly Great and 
Good Men ; and laying them RY before their 
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20 An ACCOUNT off be 
Eyes, as the glorious Marks to be aimed at, and attain'd 
to, by their own Struggles, Education, and Studies. 
_-. ConTRASTING the Virines with the oppoſite Vices, is 
the moſt effectual Way of ſhewing them, how baſe and 
miſerable, corrupt and abominable, they may become, 
through the Deceitfulneſs of Vice, if they are not upon 
their Guard againſt every immoral Solſcitatioͤn. 
_ Chanacrtrs point out the Beauty of Virtue, and De- 
Formity of Vice, uch more clearly than Precepts; as a 
Picture gives a much more lively Idea of any ſenſible 
Object than the beſt Peſcription; and by this Means 
they eſtabliſh right Approbatlons and right Aver ons in 
„ Minds: And thus work into Habit and Femper, 
that Divine Ambition of excetitig in Virtue. This, when 
it is firmly rooted in the Heart, is a living permanent 
| Principle, ever abounding in great and good Deeds; 
to Which all the Happineſs in the World is ſolely 6wing, 
and Without which, outward Affluence is a Nuſance, a 
Peſt: For evety Vice naturally carries along with it 
ſomething Hurtful to Society. © ee 
Tris is the Moral Leſſon, which every more exalted 
Example, in the Records of Human Affairs, preſents us, 
in the moſt ſtriking Light ; and which cannot be too ear- 
ly, or too forcibly, incultated: And when voung Gen- 
tlemen have well digeſted it, then are they duly prepar d 
and feaſon'd for entering into the World, for becoming 
Members of Society, and to have the Direction of their 
own Conduct. But, if they are not thus qualified for 
the Public; even, when they are Men, they have need 


— 


of Tutors and Guardians. . 
'Tx1s was the Science, that was moſt earefully and 
early inftilld into the Minds of all che great Examples 
of Public Spirit, and true Fortitude and Wiſdom, a- 
mongſt the Greets andRymans. 
To this Principle was it ing, that ſo many, in an- 
tient Times, were capable of giving Counſel about the 
moſt important Public Affairs, and ſerving their Coun- 
try in various Capacities. And this, at an Age, when 
with us, according to the more prevailing Merhcds of 
Education, we ſtill excuſe norunce and Childifbneſs, 
and expect nothing manly. „„ 
I snAII here give the Rules of this Academy, by Which. 
the Reader may ſee what is requir d of each Fupil, hen 
he becomes a Member of this Society. * 
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The Rurtes of te ACADEMY. 
Lp is required of -all the Pupils of this Acagemy, that 
_—_ to the following Rules: | 
| 1. MP they pay a ſtrift Regard to the Inſtructions 
of the Maſters, and behave with great Decency, and uſe 
their utmoſt Diligence, in the Schools; and, upon all Oc- 
caſions duly to obſerve all Religious and Moral Duties. 
II. Trar they ſhew an entire Conformity to the 


Rules, which are, and may be, introduc'd for the good 


Government of the Whole. 

III. Ir is requir'd of every Pupil, if he be ſeventeen 
Years of Age when he is admitted here, that he give 
his Parole of Honour, upon what follows. 

1. THaT he will not go, without Leave, into a 
Public-Houſe, or . procure ſtrong Liquors of any Sort, 
nor club towards, or drink any upon any Account, 
or in any Place whatever. 

2. 'THAT he will not game in any Shape, for more 
than ſhall be preſcrib'd him. 

3. TrarT he will not go, without Leave, beyond the 
Walks preſcrib'd, which are a Mile each Way from the 
Academy, provided the Walk does not lead through a 

or 


Tua he will not ſuffer any one, whether upon 


the "Giſt or ſecond Liſts, from the oldeſt to the youngeſt 
of the Pupils, to act contrary to the Rules and Orders, 


without giving Notice thereof in twelve Hours, to the 


oldeſt Officer for that Time. 


5. Tuar he will execute the Office, e call'd 
the Inſpectors Office, in his Turn for the Space of a 


Week, fo as to anſwer all the good Ends defign'd by 
that Inſtitution. That he will have no Regard chen 


to the Age or the Fortune of the Offender, or to any 
That he will take Care 


that the other twelve Officers do their Duty, according 


Conſideration whatever. 


to the Nature of their Office. 


6. Tua he will demand, what is uſually eall'd, the 
Permiſſiom, of thoſe Pupils, who are not upon the firſt 


Liſt, when they go out of the Walks preſcrib'd them ; 
and make Complaints if they have not a Permiſſion pro- 
perly fign'd. 

7. Tuar upon any public Trial, or private Exami- 


nation, he w . when properly call'd upon, declare 
| D 2 = Whar* 
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what he knows relating to the Affair under Exami- | 


N 


8. (Uron the Conſideration of his being excus'd the 
e Attendance on the Schools, and on what is 


commonly call'd the Public Evening Study) that he will 


apply himſelf to his Studies, or Education, in his own / 


private Room, or one appointed for him; and there con- 
tinue the whole Time, according to the Deſign of ſuch 


Leave to retire, during the uſual Hours of teaching in 


the public Schools. And that he will likewiſe, during 


the whole Time of Public Evening- Study, continue in his 
own Room, or a private Room appointed for that Pur- 
poſe, and there apply himſelf to ſome uſeful Part of 
Education ; and that according to the true Intent of that - 


Inſtitution. 


IV. 'Tyoss Pupils here, as they grow up to be ſeven- 


teen Vears of Age, will be admitted to take their Parole, 
to obſerve the above Eight Articles, and of Courſe they 
will be put upon the f Lift ; provided their Conduct, 


before that Time, has been ſuch, as FREIE Parote may be : 
rely'd on; but not otherwiſe. 


PUNISHMENTS on the Baz ach f RULES. 55. 
| (To be varied according to the Nature of the Crime, 


or the general Character of the Pupil.) 
I. TO ſtudy two Hours, every Evening for the Space 


of a Week, under the Direction of proper Maſters, who 


attend the Schools for that Purpoſe. As this Confine- 


ment is to be conſider'd as a Time of Probation ; of 


giving the Youth. an Opportunity of reflecting upon, 
and altering his Conduct, and ſo prevent further Puniſh- 
ment, he will of cone; in all Caſes, be releas'd from 


the Evening Schools, at the End of the Week; but his 
oꝛon Behaviour, during that Sentence, will determine | 


what is further to be done. 
II. Tux Power of the Rod ſhall always be reſerv'd, 


to be made Uſe of in Caſes where the Pupil has behav'd 
in ſuch a manner, as makes it neceſſary to prevent greater 
Evils to himſelf, to his Fellow-Pupils, his Friends, and 


to Mankind: Otherwiſe that ungenteel Cuſtom, which 
often ruins the Minds of Youth, ſhall be warded off. 


III. Ir the Pupil be upon the ff Lift, and if his 


Crime ought not to be diſregarded, he is not oblig'd to 


| attend the Ev ening Schools, as above; but he muſt be 


confin d 


\ 


— 
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confin'd to. the Square of the Village upon his Parole, 
during Pleaſure. e 5 

IV. Bur if he refuſes to ſend his Parole in Writing, 
in twenty-four Hours, purſuant to the Order for that 


Purpoſe, he will be ftruck out of the fir/# Lift, and ſhall, 


never be receiv'd into it again as long as he ſtays in the 
Academy. 


V. Ir he be confin'd to the Square of the Village upon 
his Parole, and his Conduct be bad during that Sen- 
tence, and if proper Admonitions have not the defir'd. 


Effect on him, he ſhall be ſtruck out of the Firft Lit, 
and never more put upon it. 


VI. Ir a Pupil is fo baſe as to have no Regard to the | 


Promiſe he has made upon his Honour, in any Caſe 


wherein he has engag'd his Parole, he ſhall, upon the 
firſt Fault, loſe his Privileges ; till a Senſe of Shame has 


made him alter his Conduct, when he ſhall be reſtor d. 
= But a ſecond Breach of Honour diſables him from ever 


enjoying thoſe Privileges again ; and he ſhall accordingly 
be ſtruck out of the Fir? Lift, | | 
VII. Waen a Pupil is ſtruck out of the Firff Liſti, he 


' muſt in all Caſes attend the public Schools, and in every 


other Reſpe& comply with all the Rules, Inſtitutions and 


Orders, equally with thoſe who are not upon the Firſt 
Liſt. But it were much better for him, in ſuch Cir- 
tumſtances, to deſire his Friends to remove him. 
VIII. Bur if a Pupil, who is ſtruck out of the Liſt, 
ſhould continue here and behave ill, his Friends ſhall be 
acquainted with his unhappy Behaviour ; and they will 
be requir'd to remove him, if their Admonitions ſhould, 


be diſregarded ; rather than ſuffer him to continue his 

Contagious Example among the Youth here. | 
For, if infeckious Vices are ſuffer d to rage amongſt 

| thoſe young Gentlemen, who are deſirous of perſevering 


and growing in a Courſe of Virtue, it is throwing great 


Difficulties in their Way; it is obſtructing their Paſſage, 


with formidable Dangers ; it is ufing Them, their Pa- 
rents, and the Public unworthy of what they all have 2 
Right to expect from thoſe, to whom the Care of Youth 


1s committed, 


I, for my Part, will ſteadily, and reſolutely, keep up © | 


to the Diſcipline, which I have laid down; that I may 


contribute my beſt Endeavours to promote the Cauſe of 
Religion and Virtue. | | 


AnvD 


or read, under the Inſpection of one of the 
Books as the Genius of each Pupil leads him to chuſe. 


Public in general, with good and ufeful Members of So- 
ciety, and thereby contribute to the Happineſs of their 


- 11 » The Stated Hours of TEACHING. 

THE Cuſtomary Holy-Days in other Schools are not 
obſerv'd here, excecept the Vacations of Chri//mas and 
Whitjantide, The Hours of Teaching are from Seven 
o'Clock in the Morning, to Five in the Afternoon, 
Wedirtejdays, and the Afternoons of Saturdays, excepted. 


' The Manner of ſpending their other Time. 
THE Mornings of 3 are appointed to examine 
into the Conduct of the Pupils; to hear Complaints; to 
ſettle Differences; to releaſe ſome from the Evening 
Schools, and to ſentence others to the ſame Puniſh- 


ment, Sc. 


Tus Times are alſo ſet apart for the carrying on of 


Declamations, Diſputations, and the like Public Buſi- 


nels. 


Is order to furniſh the Minds of Youth with uſeful 
Knowledge, they attend Lectures and Experiments in 


Aſtronomy and Philoſophy, every Wedne/day and Satur- 
day in the Afternoon; to give them a general View of 
the Works of God, and to direct their Thoughts to the 
great End, for which the Beauty, Order, and Riches, 


which adorn the whole Circle of the Creation, were 

appointed. | 0 
Every Evening, the Whole Body of the Pupils (ex- 
cept thoſe who are ſentenc'd to the Evening-Schools) 
aſſemble in a long Building near the Academy, to ſtudy 
Maſters, ſuch 


And, in order to fupply them with a pleaſing Variety 
of Authors, in all Parts of Learning, Hiſtory, Voyages, 
Travels, c. they have Recourſe to the Public Library, 


_ conſiſting of upwards of fifteen hundred Volumes. 


 Anp on the Evenings of Sundays, they have the 
Choice of Books ſuitable to the Day, in Divinity, Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, and Diſcourſes on Practical Subjects. 40 
| | elder 
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_ -- Av, I ſhall think myſelf happy, if I can, with ke 


joint Labours of thoſe Gentlemen, who are concern'd _ 
with me, in conducting this Undertaking, furniſh the 
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elder Sort of Pupils have Diſcourſes on Moral Philoſo- 


phy read prin ene e them. : 

+ Every Pupil, that is capable, is requir'd to give an 
Account, in Writing, of the Author he has read; what 
Judgment he has form'd of the Deſign, and of the In- 
rnction to be drawn from it, before he enters upon a 
freſh Author. By this Means, as he will enrich his 
Mind with uſeful Thoughts, ſo he will alſo be in a 
proper Way to gain an Elegancy in conveying his 

Mind, by Diſcourſe or Writing. | 
AND thoſe of the younger Sort of Pupils, who are 
not capable of giving pertinent Epitomes, and of ma- 
king proper Reflections on what they read, are yet re- 


quir'd to tell the Story; and have proper Directions 


given them, to methodize the Relations they give. 
TAE Hours appointed for Dancing, Muſic, and the 
like Accompliſhments, do not in general interfere with 
the ſtated Hours of n in the Schools. And the 
Variety of their Studies, 
as to be a Kind of Relief to them. 2 
Ax this may be ſaid, in general, that where the 
whole Circle of Sciences is taught, there a Youth may 
be continually-entertain'd, at proper Times, with the 
Improvement of his Mind: And when the Study of, or 
Application to, one. Science becomes dull, and palls 
upon. his Mind, he may find a freſh Recreation in ano- 
- ther; till at laſt his Genius may fix him upon his fa- 
vourite Study. „ e 
| THost Pupils, who have laid a good Foundation in 


the French Language, under the Care of the principal 


French Maſter, and are pretty well acquainted with two 
or three of the beſt Writers of that Nation, attend at 
ſome vacant Times a Native of that Country, ap- 
pointed for that Purpoſe, in order to enable them to 
ſpeak that polite Language with Eaſe and Fluency. 
Ir muſt be obſery'd, that tho? Youth are very much 
employ'd in different Arts and Sciences, Languages and 
Accompliſhments, Oc. yet they have ſufficient Time 
allow'd them to indulge the innocent, ſportive Humour, 
ſo natural to the younger Sort; and to relax and un- 
bend the Mind in others, and exereiſe the Body, by 
agreeable Walks, and manly Diverſions 
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whole Apparatus is curious, and complete, and every 


| Body of the Pupils in general, is profeſſedly to in/fru# 


o / ; 
* 


* 
r 'E'L I 


KMS for Inſtructing the YOUTH, 


at this ACADEMY, 


VER Pupil, when he is admitted in the Aca- 

"1. demy, pays One Guinea towards the Expence of 
the public Apparatus and Machines here: Among 

the Number of which is a beautiful Orrery of the 
largeſt Size, and, by the ingenious Improvements lately 
added, it anſwers all the Purpoſes of a Planetarium, and 

in a much better Manner; ſo that it may be reckon'd 
one of the, completeſt Machines that ever was made, 
for the Purpoſe of forming the Minds of Youth in their 
moſt early Years to that Study: And in general, the 


Way adapted to the Abilities of the Pupils here, from 3 
Man's Eſtate to eight Years of Age. 5 X 
THis public. In//itution, for the Benefit of the whole 


them all betimes, in thoſe Parts of Knowledge, ſo ge- 
nerally neglected, though of great Importance to them. 

And in order to this, public Lectures, are carried on here, 
at leiſure Hours; but without any further Expence to E 
Parents. 1 . 1 
Every. Pupil, therefore, will be deſir'd to attend the | 0 
a 
[5 


Iuſtruction, at leiſure Hours; and when he has gone 
( L233 $7 CE Rb Nis xe be: » « . LU 
over one Courſe, it will again be exhibited in the ſame. 


Manner, without Intermiſſion; ſo that a Youth will, as vi 
long as he continues here, have the Opportunity of at- | n 
tending theſe Lectures; and this in order to impreſs the | P 
Subjects deeply in his Mind, as they will be of more or tt 
leſs Conſequence. to him, in whatever Part of Life he | to 
may be deſign'd; and as they have their own intrinſic . It 
Excellencies, and happily tend to inſpire him with be- 1h 
coming Sentiments of the Divine Being. 3 . N de 
Ap that theſe Inſtructions may be the better adap. th 
ted to the young Gentlemen, as their different Ages and 5 
Abilities, from Man's Eſtate to eight Years of Age, are Eo 
| ; Re | capable RT... 


capable of, the Papils are divided into ſeveral Claſſes; 
and are all encourag d freely to ipeak their own Thoughts 
on the Subject, in order that they may be aſliſted in 
their Conceptions and Expreſſions. ss. 

YouTH in general, in their tender Age, are more 
capable of receiving Inſtruction in the eaſier Parts of 
Geography, Aſtronomy, and Pneumatics, by the Globes, 


Orrery, and philoſophical Inſtruments, than many Peo- 


ple are apt to imagine. If what I have found by Expe- 


rience will be of any Weight, I can with great Integri- 


ty ſay, that even the youngeſt Boys, who ſhew little or. 
no Genius for either Z7g/4/þ or their Accidence, enter 


with Eaſe into theſe pleaſing Studies, and diſcover ſome 
Eagerneſs to be better acquainted with the Motions and 
Magnitudes of the Heavenly Bodies. This early In- 


quiſitiveneſs, if properly cultivated, has a natural Ten- 
dency to put them upon enquiring, How theſe Things 
began at firſt to be? And who was the Great Author of 
ſo much Magnificence? For what Purpoſe? And what 


Relation they bear to our Wants? And ſo diſcover a 
Glorious God, by his wondrous Works! | | 
« Delightful Taſk! To rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the fair Idea how to ſoot, | 
To breathe the enlivening Spirit, and to fix 
„Ahe generous Purpoſe in the g/owing Breast! 


UNDER the following Heads, I ſhall place thoſe - 


Branches of Education, that are moſt neceſſary for each 
Part of Life, and the Terms for Teaching thoſe Arti- 
cles: But whether the Youth learns all, or only one 
of thoſe Articles, he pays the ſame. And where Men- 
tion 13 made of Aſtronomy and Natural Philoſophy, it is 
to be underſtood, that the Geometrical Part of Aſtro- 
nomy, and the Mathematical Calculations in Natural 
Philoſophy, are taught in the Schools, to finiſh off 


thoſe in Experimental Philoſophy, who are grown up. 


to a proper Age, and are to be paid for accordingly. 
It muit likewiſe be underſtood, that the Principles of 
the Mathematics and Natural Philoſoply, mention'd un- 
der the Head of the Univerſities, are not taught for 
thoſe Terms, to the Pupils, who are not deſign'd for 
Colleges: But on the contrary, thoſe who ſtudy thoſe 
Principles, or their Applicatim to the Mathematics and 
Naturel Phi: fophy, muſt pay according to what is fix'd 
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to the reſpective Heads, under which they are men- 
tion'd, It js alſo to be obſerv d, that upon whatever 
Terms a Youth is at firſt admitted, he will have the 
Liberty, at the ſame Time, of entering upon Dancing, 
at the eaſy Rate of Twenty-Eigbi Shillings a Year: But 
then he muſt continue thereon, either to be under the 

* Dancing Maſter's Inſtruction, or to pay the above Sum 

of Twenty-Eight Shillings, during the whole Time he 
(the Youth) ſtays in the Academy. And if he does 
not, at firſt, enter to Dancing, as above, he muſt pay 
what is mention'd in the Terms, in Proportion to the 


Time he learns. * 
Fir te UNIVERSITIES. 


A NGLIS H-Grammar, Latin, Greek, a Courſe of 
E ' Engliſh Claſſics, Geography and Chronology. 
Care will be taken to teach Young Gentlemen to read, 
in French, the maſterly Criticiſms of the French Writers 
on the Claſſics. are Weapon et aol ts” | 
AND, in order to prepare Youth for the ordinary 
Lectures in the Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy in 
the Univerſities; during the Study of the Claſſics, may 
be carried on, at proper Hours, the Principles of the 
Mathematics, and Natural Philgſophy.— Two Guineas 
per Annum. Entrance Half a Guinea. ol. 
Nr BUSINESS. 
 Engliſh-Crammar, Latin, French, Writing, a Courſe , 
of Engliſb Claſſics, Arithmetic Vulgar and Decimal, the 0 
Talian Method of Book-Keeping in three Balances, the 1 
Computation of Exchange, the Uſe of the Terreſtrial = 
Globe and Maps; the Law-Hands; Book-Keeping a- | 
dapted to a Stewardſhip; Menſuration and Surveying ; . 
the Valuation of Eſtates, Annuities and Reverſions.— 
Two Guineas per Anmm. Entrance Half a Guinea. 


a 
For the AR MY and NAVY. 1 
i 


A Cougrse of Mathematics and Philgſaphy, adapted 
to the Gentlemen of the Army and Navy, v/z. Geo- 
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metry, Trigonometry, Geography and Aſtronomy ; = 
Navigation in all its ſeveral Kinds; Natural Philoſophy, ſu 
Fortification and Gunnery; with French and Draw-- by 
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| ing, Five Guineas ger Amnum, dang the Clo 1225 
Entrance One Guinea. | 


EIT PI GENTLEMAN: 


Dounixs the Study of the Claſſics, and when Ges 

graphy and French are pretty well maſter' d; may be 
carried on in their Order, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Me- 
— Hydroſtatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Ethics, 

Logic, Metaphyſics, and Drawing. Five Guineas 
fer Annum, includin 8 che Claſſics. Entrance One 
Guinea. 

or are alſo tavgkit the ochet hidden Languages, a 
for Two Guineas per Annum, each; and Half a Guinea 

Entrance, to each Language. Fencing, Half a Guinea 
per Month; and Halt a Guinea Entrance. Going 
through a Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy, Two 
Guineas. Dancing, One Guinea per Quarter. Muſic, 
One Guinea Per Garter; and Ha If a Guinea Entrance. 


BOARDING, Ten Guineas nr k. 


GENERAL. TERMS. 


. Tau Youth may be train'd up in n all the Graces 
and Ceremonies of genteel Behayiour and Car- 
riage, as well as what merely relates to Dancing, thoſe 
Parents who are willing to be at the Expence, may 
enter their Sons to be Boarded and Taught all the Ar- 
ticles under the Heads of the Univerſities and Buſineſs, 
with all the Aſſiſtance. that a good nyo can 

give them, for Fourteen Pounds a Year. fn. | 
Half a Guinea. 

II. TxosE pupils, who are deſign'd for the Army 
and Navy, may be Boarded, and Taught all the Ar- 
ticles, which are under that Head, with Dancing and 
Fencing, for. I wenty-Qne Pounds a Vent, * the 
uſual Entrances. 

III. A yYouNG Nobleman or Gentleman, may . 
a ſingle Room to himſelf, be Boarded, found with Tea, 
| we at a private Table with the Family,. and Taught 

by the « elf Maſters the Antient and Modern . 

E 2 the 
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the Mathematics and natural Philoſophy, Fortification 
and Gunnery, Moral Philoſophy, Logic, and Meta- 
phyſics; with Dancing, Fencing, Muſic, and Drawing, 
for Thirty-Five Pounds a Year, with the uſual En- 
trances. kE· 8 
IV. AND if he brings 2 Tutor with him, the addi- 
tional Expence will be Fifteen Pounds a Year, _ 
. 'EveRy Pupil, when he enters, depoſites the Amount 
of Six Months Boarding and Teaching, according to 
the Terms he enters upon, or the Station of Life for 
which he is deſign'd: And for this his Friends receive 
a printed Promiſſary Note, properly. fign'd, That the 1 
Depoſite- Money ſhall. be allow'd in the laſt half Year's | 
Account, when he leaves the Academy: Or, in caſe . 
he ſhould not ſtay ſix Months from his Entrance there- 18 
in, or from paying any future half Vear's Account, 5 
that ſuch Part of the Money ſo depoſited, as exceeds 
what may be due, . ſhall. be return'd to his Friends. 
Fon the Uſe of a Library, conſiſting of above 1500 
Volumes, adapted to the different Abilities of the Pupils: 
From Two Shillings to Eight Shillings a Year, accord- 


ing to their reſpective Ages. | 
Ir muſt be obſerv'd that Waſhing is not included in 
the Board: The uſual Price is Fourteen Shillings a Year 
for the younger Sort of Pupils, for which they have 
three Shirts a Week. Each Pupil finds his own Sheets 
alternately with his Bedfellow. Other uſual Expences, 
not mentioned in the Terms, may amount to about 
Eight Shillings a Year; ſuch as Fires in the public 
Schools, Candles to read by at public Study, &c. 
As Parents have an undoubted Right to expect from 
thoſe, to whom they commit the Care of their Sons, 
the utmoſt Frugality, in providing them with every 
Thing that may be neceſſary, either in Apparel, Books, 
Cc. it may not therefore be impertinent, to ſay a 
Word or Two concerning the Tradeſmen's Bills. 
Ix the firſt Place, All poſſible Care is taken that the 
Pupils do not run into Debt, without proper Leave: 
And when any Article ſmall or great is bought, the 
young People inſert the Sum in their MemoFandum 
Books, which are kept in an Alphabet for that Purpoſe. 
| There can be no Impoſition in this Affair, as the Pupils 
enter every Thing with their own Hand; for by this 
Means, the Parents may, at any Time, compare the 
| 3 Accounts 


N 
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Accounts kept by their Sons, and thoſe ſent to them 
from the Academy,  —- 5 

Tux Tradeſmen have the Whole of what they 
charge, which is * at the loweſt Prices; and the 
Parents have no Addition made to any one Article 
whatever: And this is no more than common Juſtice. 
To prevent the Confuſion, Loſs, and Inconvenience 
that may ariſe, by Pupils paying or pretending to pay 
their own Bills, the Tradeſmen make the Maſter of the 
Academy Debtor for whatever is ſold to the young 
Gentlemen; and theſe Tradeſmen have no Sort of De- 
| mand on the Parents ; and therefore Receipts from the 
1 former are unneceſſary, x. 

AND in general, nothing is given into the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of a careleſs, extravagant Youth, when, upon Ex- 
perience, he is diſcover'd to have no Conduct in thoſe 
Particulars. pg 
Tua r the foregoing Pages give a faithful Account, 

ſeveral Gentlemen, in different Parts of Great Britain, 
are ready to teſtify; and to do Juſtice to the Academy, 
when they are applied to by any of the Nobility and 
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 Exhil iting ihe Climate, Dig TY . antient Geoghaj by, 
oyermnen Trade, Oc. 155 Empi Toys 
ie in the known. old: Wit „ahe Manners | 
F zuſtoms of their In e ene 3 x 
D. which is pfelixed, an, Introduction th the Ma- 
efiematics ig, tot he 7; 7g of the N 'Arith- 
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| re 41 3 to HISTORY; © * 
Antient and Modern, A 


Trigonometry, And 
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| ' Wherdi the Riſe and Fall of Stetes aud Empires, 
from the earlieſt Account to the preſent Times are 


pointed out; as alſo, the principal Revolutions and 
OS Alterations of - Government, particularly thoſe of the 
_ "Engliſh Nation. Deſign d ety for Bs Inſtruction of 


the Wuth of this Ac emy.. 
III. A Course of LECTURES 


. | 
The moſt eaſy, 24 * entertaining Parts Tee 


8 Gegraphy, we. 8 and Pneumatics; 
Which are read and explain 'd to the Pupils of this 
Academy.” 727 82 N 
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